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XXXII. — Off some Recent Excavations at Howth. By the Rev. J. F. 

Shearman. 

[Read June 8, 1868.] 

No. I. 

Iir the month of April, 1865, the foundations for the new Protestant 
church of Howth were excavated. An immense quantity of human 
hones, some also of the horse, &c, were turned up. So numerous were 
the human remains, that in every barrowful of earth was at least one 
skull. During the progress of these works, being on the look-out for 
objects of Antiquarian interest, I selected two skulls now presented to 
the Royal Irish Academy. On the 15th of April, a curious ring was 
turned up. It is made of a substance resembling jet; its diameter is 
2f inches. It seems to have been hand-made, and is not perfectly cir- 
cular. What its use was is doubtful, unless it belonged to some very 
rude and ancient horse furniture. This church replaces one built in 
1816: before that time a dog kennel was kept here. "When the 
foundations were then opened, from 2 feet to 18 inches of the upper 
soil was removed ; bones, old coins, sword blades, &c, were turned up. 
The excavation of 1865 reached about two feet deeper still, from which 
the remains described were turned up. The constant tradition of the 
oldest inhabitants points to this place, and the field between it and the 
town, as the site of the various battles of which Howth was the theatre 
in ages long passed away. Ivora Bridge, called also the Ivy Bridge, was 
nearer to the town of Howth ; it spanned a brook called " the Bloody 
Stream," which takes its name perhaps from some long-lost legend of the 
Battle of Howth. It is now diverted from its original course, which was 
at the end of the chancel of the church, and forms a cascade nearer to the 
town. Mediaeval chroniclers say that here Sir John De Courci, with his 
brother-in-law, Sir Almeric Tristram, vanquished, in 1177, the Danish 
and Irish inhabitants of Howth. This place, marked by these indications 
of ancient strife, was in a situation most favourable for the evolutions 
of armed men. It lies above the strand still called " Baltray," i. e. 
the town or place of the strand, now cut off from the sea by the rail- 
way embankment. Here most likely landed the various raiders who 
fleshed their maiden swords on the natives of Ben Edair. An old road, 
formerly called " the paved lane," now the Castle Avenue, led from 
here up to the hill, going through a field called " Cross Garvy" till it 
reached to where tradition says the " Old Town of Howth" stood in 
that part of the demesne called " BaBrill,*' under the Ben of Howth ; 
between which and the old earth works is a marsh, from which flows 
the " Bloody Stream," passing by the site of the old Celtic town. Here 
are to be seen the remains of very ancient earth works; a circular 
mound in the direction of Dunhill and Carricmore encloses a very con- 
siderable space, fifty paces in diameter. It is now divided by the fence 
of the plantation which runs through it. There are also some indica- 
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tions of square and oblong buildings, with other less defined remains. 
" Kitchen Middens" were opened some years ago, in which were found 
bones, shells of the oyster, mussel, periwincle, &c, disclosing some 
faint ideas of the habits and modes of life of the old Celtic inhabitants 
of Ben Edair. 

No. II. 

In the month of-May, 1867, excavations were made on the East side of 
the hill of Dunboe in the town of Howth, for cellars, &c, for a house 
intended for the residence of the District Inspector of the Coastguards. 
Some curious remains were turned up by the workmen. At a depth 
of six feet below the surface, a kist-vaen was discovered ; its sides and 
ends were formed of blocks of limestone, perforated by the action of 
sea mussels. It measured seven feet in length by two feet wide ; the 
covering stones were of a coarse clayey conglomerate. No traces of 
human bones were discovered ; there was however some black unctuous 
clay, apparently the only relics of its primaeval tenant. The sides of 
the cuttings showed traces of ancient interments, as in horizontal lines 
could be seen the same kind of clay which had the appearance of 
ancient burials. Some time before these discoveries came to light, my 
friend Mr. William M. Hennessy lent me a copy of the " Talland Etar" 
which he had transcribed from the " Book of Leinster." I got it with a 
view to annotate it, and identify localities there named, in which I had 
Borne success. This very ancient tract, treating of events in the time 
of Conchobar Mac Nassa, brings his intriguing poet and ambassador, 
" Aitherna the Importunate," across the Liffey to the Tolka, when the 
Leinster men attacked him, endeavouring to regain possession of the 
150 women, the 700 cows, and other spoil he had wrung from them 
while in their territory. "Worsted by his opponents, he flies to Ben Edair; 
entrenches himself and his spoils on its Dun, and there awaits succour from 
the heroes of the " Red Branch," under the guidance of their champion 
Cuchullaind. On studying this interesting tale, it struck me that the 
hill of Dunboe, i. e. the Cow- fort, was the scene of the siege recorded 
there. To test the accuracy of this opinion, I watched the excavations 
made in its neighbourhood. The archaic remains brought to light in 
the digging of May, 1867 — a hollow place between the castle lawn 
and Dunboe, called the "Boulia," i.e. a cow park, referring perhaps 
to this old tale, gives some appearance of probability to this opinion. 
This tale speaks of a hollow, or "gap" beside the Dun, called "Cu- 
cullin's Gap," from the feats of bravery there performed by that 
hero. 

To find out this precise place was for some time a difficult endea- 
vour, as there were many places about the harbour called by that name. 
An old man at last turned up whose grandfather lived under Dunboe 
before modern innovations changed its appearance. He remembered a 
hollow, through which in wet seasons some water flowed, leading up from 
the sea where Mr. Crosbey's new store is erected. The depression of 
the land behind Evora-house on Dunboe grew deeper as it reached the sea 
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in this place. The old Dublin road crossed it where now the new road 
leads from Abbey- street to the railway station; the hollow was then filled 
to level it up to its present height This, my informant told me, was 
called " the Gap," and that he often heard his grandfather speak of a 
battle that was fought there " about cows." These traditions must have 
great value in settling the precise locality of the scene of the " Siege of 
Howth." The top of Dunboe was crowned with a moat— portions of it 
can be still seen. It was a favourite spot in the olden time as a look- 
out station for the seamen of Howth> On it, too, were lighted the mid- 
summer fires, which were visible through the whole of Fingal. To the 
west of the moat at the mearing of the demesne was a terminal cross, 
to which the funeral processions of the lower part of the town were 
marched before interment in the old cemetery. Dunboe has suffered 
much by recent innovations : to make " The new Eoad," more than forty 
feet of its flank were cut away some years ago. Still earlier, another slice 
was cut away to give room for the road at the top of the harbour. 
Some rocks in this place under the Court-house (now being built), called 
"Molly Piles Eocks," anciently defended its base from the fury of 
the sea in the .north-east gales. Then also the place now occupied 
by the St. Lawrence Hotel was a deep pool of water, so that the 
hill was surrounded on the east, north, and west sides with the 
sea. Dunboe seems destined for still further ruin : an immense hole 
is made on its side. A house is to be built into it, which, apart 
from the questionable taste of removing an ancient land-mark of 
history, will be anything but ornamental to the only approach to 
the town. 

No. III. 

In the springof this year (1868), the arable portion of Ireland's Eye 
was ploughed for the purpose of setting crops. A coin of the Em- 
peror Constantine was the only object of interest which then turned up. 
It was found on the bank over the deep cut or gap in the eastern part 
of the island, brought into notoriety by a tragical occurrence some 
years ago. The edge of this coin is eaten away, as the place where 
it was found is exposed to the spray of the waves in stormy wea- 
ther. The monogram XP of our Eedeemer on the reverse, with the 
profile of the Emperor on the obverse, place its assignment beyond 
question. On the 5th of this month (May, 1868), aflat stone, which was 
in a potato trench, was removed, as it was in the way of the labourer. 
It was found to be the covering flag of a kist-vaen, containing human 
remains. This grave was not further disturbed till the 16th of May ; 
want of opportunity, rough weather, and a heavy sea in the sound, 
prevented its being inspected and examined sooner. On the 15th, 
the grave was opened ; it was not more than twelve inches under the 
surface, which was all removed, and the covering flags laid bare; 
these were then carefully taken up. The sides and ends of the grave 
were built in rubble without any cement ; at its head or western end 
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a small square nook, about ten inches by nine at the crown, and twelve 
at the shoulders, was formed to receive the head of its tenant ; so that 
in shape the grave was not unlike some mediaeval stone coffins, found 
at the Black Abbey in Kilkenny. A small square flag was laid in it 
to serve as a pillow. This grave measured six feet four inches long by 
eighteen inches wide, and about twelve inches deep. The covering flags 
were of green stone. Some of the same kind may be seen in the debris 
of the chancel arch in the now ruined church, from which the grave is 
about thirty paces distant to the north-west. Its axis is more to the 
north-west than that of the old church. Inside the grave was found a 
perfect human skeleton. The skull was not in the nook intended for 
it, as it lay somewhat below it, lying on its right side. A more careful 
examination proved that the body, which was undisturbed to this mo- 
ment, was buried on its right side. The ribs of that side started up- 
wards ; those of the left, or uppermost side, fell in their natural position. 
The bone of the left arm lay across them ; the right was beside them, 
at the side of the grave. The articulations of the spine lay in such a 
way as to show unmistakeably the position now described. All the teeth 
(26) were perfect, with the exception of one, the canine, of the right 
side of the upper jaw ; they were much worn down on the top surface, 
by triturition, an indication of a very ancient interment. The sutures 
of the cranium could be traced, though they were well knitted ; 
the bone of the thigh measured eighteen and one-half inches; all 
the bones were of a deep copper colour. The orientation of the 
grave is suggestive of a Christian interment. The head being at the 
western end may prove that its owner was not a cleric (if then 
the same custom prevailed as now, of burying a cleric with his 
feet to the west).* No carving or inscriptions were discovered on 
any of the stones connected with the grave, which, after being thus ex- 
amined, was carefully secured to prevent further disturbance.-)- There is 
reason to fear that Sunday excursionists and other idle persons have 
been tampering with it, to gratify a vulgar and morbid curiosity. It is 
probable that other graves, such as the one discovered, exist on the 
island : human remains were turned up near the church, proving the 
existence of an ancient cemetery. In the hollows between the hill and 



* In the ancient Basilicas the priest stood facing the people, the altar being between 
him and them. He looked to the West, the congregation faced the East. This may 
account for the distinction made in burying clerks with the head to the East; laics are 
always buried in the opposite direction, with the head to the West. 

t On Sunday, May 31st, Dr. William K. Sullivan, M. K. I. A., Mr. E. D. Kane, and 
the writer, went over to Ireland's Eye. The grave was again opened; its contents were 
found in a state of disorder and confusion. As this discovery was much spoken of, num- 
bers went across to see it, rummaging the grave, and disarranging the position of the 
skeleton, &c. Dr. Sullivan fortunately secured the cranium uninjured, excepting the loss 
of some teeth. This, with two other crania, a bit of iron, probably the back of a sword, 
a jet ring, with other bones, &c, were presented to the Museum, when this paper, an- 
nouncing their discovery, was read before the members of the Koyal Irish Academy. 

It. I. A. PKOC. VOL. X. 2 T 
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the sand dunes on the western shore, bones, oyster shells, &c, were 
turned up by the plough. 

It may be perhaps vain to speculate who the tenant of the name- 
less grave may have been. The sons of Nessan, who gave their name to 
this island, previously called " Inis Faithlen," i. e. the Elder -tree Is- 
land, doubtless rest here. In the year 701, Irgalach, regulus of the 
Cianactha of Bregia, according to the Annals ofljlster and Tigernach, 
was slain "on Inis Mac Nessan, east of Ben Edair," by the Britons, 
who invaded his territory, and followed him to his retreat on this 
island, where he was slain. Was he the tenant of this hastily- 
made grave? Did he lack a friendly hand to close his eyes in. 
death? His burial may have been premature, and his struggles to 
escape from his living tomb, when suspended animation returned, may 
account for the unusual position in which these remains have been 
found. The Irish Annals record various battles and sieges of which 
Inis Mac Nessan was the theatre during the ninth and tenth centurieB, 
interesting mementos of which were discovered during the past two 
months. 



X XXI II. — On the Physical Conditions of Climate dubing diitebent 

Geological Epochs. By Pbofessok H. Hennessy, F.B.S. 

[Abstract]. 

[Bead on 8th and 22nd June, 1868]. 

The author had briefly placed on record at different times since 1856 
his conclusions as to the question which occupies his attention in the 
present inquiry. His object in this paper is to submit to the Academy 
a series of proofs of the correctness of his fundamental propositions 
more elaborate and complete than he has hitherto attempted. The pro- 
positions referred to may be thus summarised : The phenomena of Geo- 
logical climate may be explained by the existence of two recognised 
sources of heat. 1. Outer, that of the sun ; 2. Inner, that of the 
earth's cooling mass. 

By studying the facts revealed by Geological observations as to the 
variations in the heat receiving and heat distributing materials of the 
earth's outer coating — namely, the solid crust, its watery envelope, and 
the atmosphere — the author endeavours to show that the differences of 
Geological climate necessarily result from such variations, and do not 
require for their explanation any hypotheses of great cosmical revolu- 
tions. Primary importance is attached to the action of water as a 
receiver and carrier of heat derived from inner and outer heat sources ; 
and the author called attention to the fact, that, since he had first ven- 
tured in 1856 and 1857, to maintain the climatal influence of hydro- 
thermal action, similar views have been reproduced by several eminent 
inquirers. 



